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—if you join the Book-of-the-Month 


Club now. It costs you nothing to 
belong... 


A great many people (we know) have been inclined to join 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, but have neglected to do so largely through oversight. 
This special offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastination by making it worth 
while for you not to delay longer. We suggest, simply, that you get full information 
now about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does for you, and then decide once 
for all whether you want to join. The fact that close to 100,000 judicious readers 
belong to the organization — that they include many of the most prominent people 
in the country, in every profession and every walk of life—that not a single one was 
induced to join by a salesman, but did so after simply reading the facts about what 
the Club now does for book readers —all these are indications that it is worth 
your while at least to get the facts about the Book - of-the-Month Club as quickly 
as possible, and then (if you want to) join. Many people do not realize, for instance, 
that they may receive the various advantages of being a member, and yet buy as few 
as four books a year, if they find no more they want out of from 200 to 250 reported 
upon by the judges. Surely, within the next year, the judges shown here will 
recommend at least a few new books you will be very anxious not to miss. Why 
not — by joining the Club — make sure of getting these, get the many other advantages 
the organization gives book-readers, such as book-dividends, and also get this two- 
volume Sherlock Holmes, free? Send the coupon below at once, for full details as 


to how the Club operates. 




















The Complete SHERLOCK HOLMES 


in two volumes—1000 pages each—SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining 
how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This 
request involves me in no obligation to subscribe 
to your service. 


DOE sc catnnininteintinadithiirietinieeaneninciatet 

Address -_. chsh ihcianitiiieieiattiaes 

City . etiis State_ ee 
Books shipped to Canadian members through 


Book-of.tne-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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This is the first time in the United 
States that all of Sherlock Holmes 
(four novels and fifty-six short sto- 
ries) have been printed in one col- 
lection. The complete contents are: 


| IMPORTANT—Please Read 


VOLUME ONE 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
2 short sterses) 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
hort stories) 
The xeturn of Sherlock Holmes 
13 short sores) 


VOLUME TWO 


A Study in Scarlet 
(complete move!) 

The Valley of Fear 
(complete movel) 

The Sign of the Four 
(complete novel) 

The Hound of the Baskervilles 
(complete move!) 
His Last Bow 
(8 short stortes) 
The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes 

(12 short stories) 














Henry Seidel Canby 
Chairman 


The Fditortal Board of the 











Book-of-the- Month Club 
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Yo can always tell when it’s Axp 1932 certainly looks like a big Cuicaco golfer has patented a 
Spring in New York. The air is . vear for the treaty repair shops. ~* club which whistles when you 
filled with the din of building activity swing it correctly. This saves your 


and men’s new golf suits. caddy the trouble. 


T! mystery of how the Japs and 


the Chinese tell each other apart 
| ATEST statistics reveal a sharp de- has at last been explained. If they Ax» golfers are looking forward to 


4 cline in marriages. Maybe, with claim to have gained a mile they’re this year with enthusiasm. The 
the depression and all, it’s going to be Chinese, and if they claim to have old golf ball is back and it looks as if 
just a look-before-you-leap year. gained ten miles they’re Japs. the old highball might be. 


Jack SnHuTTLEWoRTH, Editor GeorGeE JEAN NATHAN RicHAarD J. WALSH Siney S. Lenz, Contributing Editors 
JUDGING THE NEWS 
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The Too Well Trained Husband Forgets Himself While Eating Out. | 
. 
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Easter Hat 


Q) ~ Easter morn 


I went to church, 
Crowned with my new chapeau. 
I thanked the Lord 
Devoutly for 


My blessings here below. 


At home, once more, 
My child of four 
In calm reflection sat: 
Then queried me 
Most earne stly, 
“Did Jesus like your hat?” 


Eric Capo 


Good Business 


“And you say he’s wealthy, eh?” 


“Yeah. 


to put prize-fights in!” 


He sells promoters’ bags, 


An editor of a new magazine has 
had the first 


But we hope he won't let this 


issue banned from the 
mails. 


early success turn his head. 


Most 


have been wired for sound. 


wire-haired terriers seem to 


Things have gone so screwy, we 


wouldn’t be surprised one of these 
days to hear of a motorist picking up 


a hitch-hiker and then robbing him. 





“Cunning, isn’t it? 
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Just for the children!’ 





> 


“Hey, where inh 


‘ 


- do you think you are going!” 


Glossary for Novel-Readers 


Cataclysm of Mirth—A big laugh. 
Chaotic—All balled-up. 

Deplorable Occurrence—A 
Hare-Brained Idiot 
Intrepid 


shame. 
A dope. 
Having plenty of guts. 
Just kidding. 

Labor Under a Misapprehension 
Get it wrong. 

Loath to Cease 
quit. 

Mentally Unbalanced 


Parlous Times 


Jocular Manner 


Doesn’t want to 
Cuckoo. 
A depression. 
Sense of 


Impending Calamity- 


Feeling in the bones that something’s 
going to happe n. 
The Grand Passion 
To Wax Furious—Be sore as hell. 
Transfixed with Horror—Scared to 
death. 


Verily 


Sex appeal. 


Believe me. 


Fortune—The 


E. W. S. 


Vicissitudes of 


breaks. 








Vanishing Americans 


(°™ is oF gs,” 
Di 


Gone is “Bugs”: 
Hard-boiled eggs, 
Thieves and thugs; 
Ralph and Al, 
Men of sears, 
Fleurs du mal, 


Face the bars. 


Some take raps, 

Some go riding, 
Some, perhaps, 

Lurk in hiding. 
While they linger, 

Mark their spot: 
Put the finger 

On the lot! 

—N. J. 


In Other Words 


Add complete de scrip- 
tions: He's the sort of a 
guy you'd ust as a blue 
print, if you wanted an 
idiot built. 


And the prisoner being 
questioned in the station 
house by the detectives, 
doesn’t know where his 
next blackjack is coming 
from. 


Revision: Build a better mousetrap 
than your neighbor—and he'll come 
around and tell you how you should 


have done it. 


And if all the people aboard a sub- 
way car were laid end to end, they'd 
be more comfortable. 


‘Spretty World! 
VM" B. B. Bropr, of Westchester, 


shot at himself three times at 

close range. Eluding pursuit, he 
dashed aboard one of his yachts and 
headed out to sea. Friends say Blop 
recently suffered financial reverses. 
He'd lost money until he did not have 
much more than 

Mr. X. Q. Earp, a Los Angeles 
banker, who bit himself on the ear and 
ran screaming from the house. Up un- 
til a late hour last night Earp was still 
missing. Friends say he’d lost money 
until he did not have much more than 

Mr. I. Z. Gilp, a St. Louis realtor, 
who kicked his wife on the shins and 
made faces at the cook and vanished 
in thin air. Gilp, it seems, had lost 
money until he did not have much 
more than— 
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“Why must you fight society 9” 


Mr. P. D. Kook, a Walla Walla 
merchant, who hid in a closet three 
days and then rushed out in several 
directions. Kook, it is said, had lost 
money until he did not have much 
more than 

Gil Hickey, a Miami hot-dog stand 
owner, who threw rocks at the jail 
house windows, tickled a mule’s hind 
leg, pulled a goat’s whiskers and 
sprinkled red pepper on an angry alli 
gator’s tongue. Gil Hickey was de 
spondent. He’d lost money until he 
did not have much more than 

Monk Wrench, a Cleveland me 
chanic, who drank a quart of nitro 
glycerine and then stepped on a red 
headed manicurist’s corn. Wrench, it 
is believed, did not have much more 
money than 

George Lincoln Moses, an Alabama 
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farmhand, who found a dime. ““Lawsy 
shouted Moses. “If I 
finds myself one mo’ dime, dat make 
twenty cents I’se got. Hot dawg! De 
flowers is bloomin’ an’ de birds is 
singin’ an’ ev’ything gonna be O. K. 
Yassir!” —Tom Sims 


999 
to goodness! 


Suggestion 


Axo another way to end hoarding is 
- to get out new models of money 
every year so the old would have to 
be traded in. 


Things are going hay-wire in so 
many countries, we almost believe at 
times that all the world’s a stooge. 


And, give a movie usher enough rope 
and he'll keep you behind it. 


OSes 
































“Thre € 








years ago yer boss invited 


pyre 
in for dinner sometime’: 








me to drop 


“Good-night! That snake charmer is drunk again!” 
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DARK HORSES OF 1932 
By Dana L. Cotie 


hed Gabriel Twinch, of the State Supreme Court. 
< Republican. Appointed to the State bench by Gov. 
Spurling because of his confusing decision in the celebrated 
Black vs. White case. Has held the world’s record for 
using the words “notwithstanding” and “nux vomica’’ mor 
times than any three judges alive. Also rendered an opinion 
on the legality of the Declaration of Independence in 
which he stated that “technically ...the United States does 
not exist . .. evidence proving that it belongs to an Irish 
family named Shanihan.” 

Concerning the 18th Amendment, Judge Twinch said re 
cently: “Inasmuch and nevertheless, though speaking ‘non 
vult,’ I should say ‘corpus delicti,” there seems to be too 
ready aptitude in certain parts of the jurisdiction which 
preclude sa tendency on the part of the defendants and liti- 
gants, us hereinbefore ¢ xpatiated.” 

The eminent jurist has voiced his sentiments on prac- 
tically every public question, but only the Lord and the 
Wickersham Committee know what they are. His fitness 
for the Presidential chair is based upon his ability to out 
talk Congress, provided Senator Borah is laid up with a 
cold. He would issue a summons citing the United States 
for contempt of the World Court, and would fine South 
America a billion dollars for dumping wastepaper in the 
form of bonds on the American market. 

Nominating Judge Twinch is going to be a harder job 
than his many followers suspect. His presence at the party 
convention is the first essential step in that direction, and. 
to date, it is not known by the Seabury Committee just 
where he can be found. 
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“And you, the men of America, must never renounce 
your rugged individualism!” 
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Parties in the New York Manner 


For Our Urban Readers as Well as fer Youse in de Sticks 


‘uacestions for parties in various 


’ . ° 
settings are given below. 


modern 
If you do not have on hand the ap- 
paratus for the various games or the 
supplies for the refreshments, they 
may be obtained from your neighbor 
hood The parties (which 
are designed for four couples) may 
without a_ butler; 
butlers 


druggist. 
be staged many 


guests consider depressing, 
anvhow. 


BRIDGE 


A delightful bridge party may be 
follows: Set out two 
tables and open the piano and a book 


given as ecard 


of popular songs. Serve strong high- 


balls of Scotch and mineral water 
with lime. Then fold up the tables 
and let the men push the women 
around. 


BAaCKGAMMON 


backgammon party 
follows: Set out a 


couple of backgammon boards and say 


A charming 
may be given as 


something about chouette. Toss into 
the mob a couple of copies of the lat- 
est dirty magazines. Serve tall glasses 
of gin and ginger ale with Angostura 
bitters and Then hide the 
backgammon dewdads and let the men 


push the women around. 


lemon. 


Pinc-Pona 


A very enjoyable ping-pong party 


may be given as follows: In your 











may be given as follows: 
of those 
supervised play steward has on board 
ship. 


the game. 


ping-pong room set out four paddles 
(or do you call them bats?) and six 
balls. 
body straight rye or rye with seltzer. 
Then loosen the net and let the men 
push the women around. 


Tighten the net. Serve every 


Tue Races 


A most entertaining “racing” party 
Put out one 
such as the 


horse games, 


Put a jockey cap on the stupid 


est guest and tell him he has to run 


Serve plenty of Bacardi 
with White Rock or as they like it. 
Then kick the horses under the piano 
and let the push the 
around. 


men women 
TEA 
A highly pleasurable tea party may 
It is usually ad 
honor 
for the 
but these may be discarded after the 
first half hour. little cakes, 
smeared fish and cheese, that 
break when you pick them up, and 
several shakers of Martinis, mad 
with Noilly & Prat vermouth and do 
mestic gin. Then put away anything 
breakable and let the men push th: 
women around. Or add a drop of ab 
sinthe to cocktail and let the 
women push the men around. 
—Sracy V. Jones 


be given as follows: 


visable to have an guest or 


other raison de boire party, 


Serve 
with 


each 





Fancy DRESS 
Costume s/ | * 


foe RENT 





Cuier Buceve—You’re sure this is O. K.? I don’t want to look 
foolish when I meet the President!! 
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The Airport of the Future 


YeMPoRARILY abandoning its defla- 

tionary investigations, in the face 
of the threatening Money Glut Emer- 
the No-Got 
Association takes this occasion to an 
nounce the inaugural of its first Large 
Scale Engineering Schedule. 

This schedule, sired by the Better 
ment Department founded by Oliver 
P. Betterment, provides for the con 
struction of an airport 


. 


gencies, International 


with unique 
ramifications. 

Technically designated as the Inter- 
national No-Got Association’s Combi 
nation Airport & Carillon Shed, the 
development, it is anticipated, will be 
unparalleled in the history of aircraft. 
It will warning to 
other promoters in the carillon field to 
get their ideas unparalleled and ready 
for bed. 

“The airport,” explained Pres. Bet- 
terment, “will be equipped with super- 
ficial, or false, landing surface. This 
will be directly connected, by ducts, 
with a central inflation plant. As soon 
is a ship in distress is sighted the 
false field will be rapidly inflated up 
to meet it. The descent of the ship 
will then be quite gradual, contrasting 
strongly with the cruder types of de- 
scent the advanced 


also serve as a 


common to less 
types of airports. 


“On landing, the occupants of the 


s celebrating because he just gota. 


ship automatically become members of 
the association, with full privileges of 
They will be conducted 
through a series of underground pas 
and to the sub-cellar 
of the carillon shed. There they will 
face a display rack filled with bells 


assumpsit. 


sages grottoes 


of all tones, pitch and size. Each 
member will be allowed to select 
bell, which will be elevated to its 














ey — | 














“IT don’t care what you young pio- 
neers say! America’s still the land of 
didn’t Uncle Fred just 
open another swell speakeasy!” 


opportunity 


‘ 


job.” 


proper place in the carillon. When 
the bells the 
carilloneur will play a selection which 
does not include the bells chosen by 
the new members. He will follow this 


are securely meshed, 


with another selection incorporating 
the bells. In this manner the mem- 
bers will become familiar with their 


Thereafter, regard- 
where they may land, they 
will be able to distinguish their pitches 


personal pitches. 


le SS of 


when the carillon is in operation.” 
This idea, it is certain, will attract 
the better grade of patronage to the 
airport, particularly among the occu- 
Further 
more, every effort will be made to pop 
ularize the trip through the under 
ground passages. Expert grotto guides 
will point out interesting sidelights. 
such as Grotto-Upkeep, Grotto-Over- 
head and Chain-Grotto-Stabilization. 
Taking it by and large, the Inter- 
national No-Got Association’s Combi- 
nation Airport, Carillon Shed & Infant 
Feeding Clinic should fill the erying 
need for which it is designed. It will 
go a long way toward reducing the 
hazards of aviation and carilloniza 
tion. And—with subsequent conti- 
nent-wide carillonization added to 
safety—a gigantic stride will have 
taken in believed, for 
the present, to be the right direction. 


pants of ships in distress. 


been what is 


Cuet SHAFER 









































































































































































































































JUDGING 
THE SP ORT 


| Nort! ° 


after long and varied careers as amateurs have broken 
down and told all in the public prints, laying bare 
to the marrow the terrible sacrifices and privations 
that a quy must suffer to get hooked up with a lucra 


tive expense account. This following amazing revela 


tion—amazing hell!, 


further insight into the unspeakable situation.) 


By Charlie Von Richards II 


(Open and Closed Pain-in-the-neck Champion of the USA 


that I am no longer an op 


N 
‘ pressed subject squirming under 
the iron heel of tyranny I feel that I 
im at liberty to speak my mind freely 
on a subject that is not only fraught 
with viciousness but is un-American 
to the 


I spe ak, obviously, of what is shame 


ve ry core, 

lessly called amateurism in this coun 
try and the which 
contribute to the foul life of this insti 
tution of sham and hypocrisy. 


sordid influences 


For a great number of years I was 


in amateur and if it had not been for 


the fact that Mr. Cash-and-Carry 
Burp, truly a man among men, took 


that 
I could make more money as a profes- 


me to one side and convinced me 


sional—or rather as a business man 
player—lI might still be wallowing in 


the mire of deceit. 
I have always been an enthusiastic 
follower of sports and even in my boy 





A number of young men who turned pure 


astounding is the word—gqives 
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hood days I pref rred 
the golf 
tennis court, or the 
100-y ard-dash to a life 


of comparative 


course, the 


luxury 
in a smelly factory or 
a stuffy othice 


natural, therefore, 


building. It was only 
that as I matured, 
older, that I 


should unselfishly conclude that my 


which is to savy grew 
mission in life was to lend my genius 
and wizardy to the development of 
sports for sports sake and thus set an 
example for the red-blooded youth of 
the nation, remembering that at one 
time I was a red-blooded youth, too. 


|" was in this manner that I fell into 

the silky snares of the AA U BV 
G USGA of America, and while I 
was too unsophisticated and too fired 
with spiritual ardor at the moment to 
realize what was taking place, yet 


uN 
rs XC) 










from that precise moment on I was 
destined to chattel and a 
slave. Not only my body, but my soul 
as well 


become a 


belonged to those czaristic 
overlords of amateur sport. 

There was no limit to the oppres- 
sions to which I was forced to submit. 
Year after year I was compelled to 
travel around the country in special 
trains, put up at doggy hotels, sign 
checks for anything I wanted, and 
compete in tournaments 
which kept me constantly in the pub 
lic gaze. 


fashionable 


While other young men might re 
main at home enjoying the simple de 
lights of the radio and a half-day off 
from the shops on Saturday without 
pay, there surcease for me 
under the autocracy of these 
Frankensteins of amateurism. Always 
it was the same stifling, choking life 

country clubs, dinner dances, cock- 
tail parties, tournaments and _ inter 
views with vulgar pressmen. 


was no 
fierce 


Tere would be times, too, when the 
call sounded for international in 
vasions and it was necessary to drop 
everything (once I had to drop a hand 
with twelve spades) and catch the Ik 
de France to uphold the rugged tra- 
ditions of God, and country. 
Gad! I shudder even now when I r 
call those stirring times of combat. 
There would be other times when : 
message would arrive from the team 
captain summoning me to report af 
Palm Beach the first week in Febru 
ary, taking me away from the slush 
and snow of the North and ruthlessl\ 
(Page 28, please) 


game 
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OUR OWN OLYMPICS 


Wrestling Bridge Tables 
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“Hilda—whe put an egg with these Ping-Pong balls?” 


In a Mausoleum Built 
for Two 


We won't have a pent-house ’way 


up in the clouds; 
We'll just have a bungalow tucked 
among shrouds, 





In peace and in quiet, away from the 
crowds 





When we are gone. 





We'll have no bridge parties, with con- 
tract and such; 

We'll see no more glad hands extended 
to ‘“‘touch’’: 

Our debts and our worries won't ever 
be much 





When we are gone. 


We'll live in a box with nice pewter 
handles, 

Surrounded by marble and unlighted 
candles; 

We won’t miss the speakies or even 
the Scandals— 


When we are gone. 


And there, in our lay-away, wither to 


| dust. 
In our mausoleum, we hopefully trust, 


We won't be annoyed by some me- 
dium’s lust— 








When we are gone. 
“Haven't you something stronger?—it’s for a home bank!” —ed. graham 
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QUEERIES 


Answered by Prof. Gurney Williams 


8) - Has anyone ever dropped a let- 


ter into a mail-box without 
clattering the door six or seven times 
to insure privacy for the letter, and is 
there any record of a mail-box that 
didn’t squeal and_= screech when 
opened ?—P. C. Showers, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

A.: Wilmer Blodgett, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, once dropped a letter 
into a mail-box and simply let the 
door fall shut of its own accord. He 
had intended to rattle it, but a mail 
truck crashed into the box just in time 
ind Blodgett was forced to jump 
aside. He never went back. In 1925 
a mail-box in Oklahoma lost its chirp 
when a nearby oil well blew up and 
showered the neighborhood with crude 
oil. Within one week, however, the 
Post Office Department installed a 
new box whose Chirp - Bang - Chirp- 
Bang-Chirp-Bang could be heard four 
blocks away. 


Q: Have you ever he ird of a taxi- 


driver who could change a five- 

lollar bill?—J. Swinford, Detroit. 
A.: Yes. On September 5, 1931, a 
nan named Dimwiddie and a girl 
known as “Madge” got into a cab in 
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“You should have tied your kite to this flag pole.” 
“That’s what I told Poppa out there.” 





“Look here, young man—I don’t mind an elopment, but no rough stuff!” 
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New York City and rode around in 
Central Park for an hour. Upon 
alighting from the cab, Dimwiddie 
tendered the driver, Samuel Finkel 
stein, a five-dollar bill and received 
the correct change immediately. The 
meter registered $4.95. The girl is 
still wandering around in Central 
Park. 

Professor Williams will pay $1 
for all Queeries acceptable for answer 
in this department.) 


At Least 
In My State! 


WOULD get a keen enjoyment 

From the present unemployment, 
If only there were gobs and gobs 
Of burly speed cops out of jobs. 


Old-time gamblers often staked 
their lives on the turn of a card, says 
a writer. Well, modern husbands play 
bridge with their wives. 


And we know a mean way to annoy 
an ex-business man. Send him a clip- 
ping of the success story he wrote for 
the magazines when prosperity was 
here. 


iV Se 


Es 


ers 


a. ora 
a) ee ee loc 


































Do or Diet 


DON'T quite remember how I came 

to meet her, excepting my eyes met 
hers, there was a loud explosion and 
after I pulled myself together again 
there I was devoting my entire life to 
her. And very splendid it was, too, 
until I found out she was an old-fash 
She dieted. 
have 


ioned girl. 
Now 


say it’s 


heard 
around ) 


(they 
that 
people dieting require special menus. 
And, a nicely rounded bunch of cal- 


you may 


been rumored 


ories, included in a bowl of broccoli 


no sauce), a soupcon of alligator 
pear, a brisket of knackebréd and 
some scented non-fattening ice runs 
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into the price of sev- 
eral s quare table 
d’hotes. Thus, to keep 
her well underfed, I 
began to have to go 


without my own neces 


sary groceries, with 
the result that mv own 
weight, not to men- 


pocketbook’s, 
began falling off. 

I didn’t mind this 
particularly; one look 
at what she had and 
all hunger fled. What I did mind was 
this: After instead of de 
manding the 


tion my 


dinner, 
theatre or an 
of inanity, she always wanted to be 


evening 


AHIS (S WHAT IS KNOWN 


AS AN EMBARRASSING 
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SPONTANEOUS 
— .) Compust On! 
taken to be weighed. So we'd 


drive to the nearest scale, she’d borrow 
her penny, veil her eyes, climb aboard. 
suddenly unveil them and look. The re 
sult always disappointed her:—a mere 
lovely 106 pounds she wanted to re- 
duce to, and the scales would register 
a fatal 108. She would climb back into 
the car “That 
wrong. Let’s find another.” 

Well. off we'd go to another. We 
and out of 


saying: scale is all 


cavorted in drug-stores; 


climbed down subway station after 


subway station (they’re asking five 
cents a throw for this privilege now). 
She 


herself partially for a Grand Central 


even went so far as to disrobe 
but the scales always read the 
108 horrible lbs. Her te mper 


got gloomier and gloomier as we pro- 


scale 


same 


gressed and I cannot reeall the num 
ber of pounds of fortune telling cards 
she collected. My 
for my spent youth and pennies, was 


only consolation 
that she got a free psychoanalysis out 
of those cards. 

Anyway, the result was always the 
same. Eventually around wee in the 
yawning we'd come on a battered old 


scale that looked rusty and moth 
eaten. Anyone looking at it would 
realize that it was off about four 
pounds and probably was used _ to 
weigh-in burgomasters in New York 


when they still weighed them in. But 
she’d mount it. drop her coin and it 
would read the thank-heaven 
106! ‘You see I’ve lost,” 
she would cry, “aren’t you happy?” 
Which I and still 


parted our ways. 


magic 


for figures: 


was am. I’ve 











*Ole N’Orleans Gumbo” 


| tg them sing of their beaten bis 

cuits, corn pone, craklins, waffles 
and sweet potato pie. But don’t think 
you've ever really gotten to the top of 
the southern culinary ladder until 
you've tangled up with a heaping bowl 
of Ole N’Orleans Gumbo. 

I'd really forgotten all about this, 
and become dismally reconciled to the 
thin reddish apology foisted on us here 
in the cold, cold no’th, until Mr. Rus 
sell Pettengill asked me over the other 
day to renew acquaintance with the 
real thing. So enchanted was I over 
the dish that I finally demanded to be 
taken back-stage to meet the author. 
who proved to be Mr. Pettengill’s chef 

not Cheff Machamer), a real, gen- 
uine Ole N’Orleans Gumboleer. He 
finally gave me the formula on my 
promise to withhold his name because, 
he explained, “Ah only goes round 
with the best people in Harlem, and 
it’s against the best notions of fust 
class suthin cooks to seek de spotlaht 
of publicity.” (Personally, I think 
this gumboleer ought to be made by 
law to go on the radio every night, re- 
placing Uncle Don, anyway). The 
magic recipe, which will serve eight: 

1 lb. crab meat, 14 |b. diced ham, 
114, lb. shrimp, 12 oysters, 1 frying 
chicken, large can of ripe tomatoes, 2 
Ibs. okra. 

Clean shrimp and chicken. Salt and 
pepper. Dredge with flour and fry. 
Cut okra in slices and fry to prevent 
roping (fry in a large pot). Add to 
fried okra the shrimp, chicken, diced 
ham, oyster likker, tomatoes, and fill 
pot three-fourths full with water. Use 
black pepper, chopped parsley, bay 
leaf and onions as seasoning. (On 
ions should be fried brown.) 

Cover pot and let simmer from 2 to 


NEDDY soppy! 
— UM INTHE FOREIGN 
LEGION Now! 


BEAT THE To EUROPE CUNARD 


INSTALLMENT PLAN Tours — AAC — 
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3 hours. One hour before 
serving, add oysters which 
have been scalded. Serve 
with small individual molds 
of rice. 


A Terrible Fate 


AM intrigued by, and 

would like to revive the 
best argument in the world 
against drink, a horrid thing 
that drags men down to ruin, 
with their families and 
worldly goods. It is an 
argument as old as drink 
itself and is known as Spon 
taneous Combustion, and its 
terrible point carries a dire 
warning against all inebri 
ates: from those who are 
only taking a few a day just 
to be sociable, to those who 
can’t live without their daily 
quart. 

It strikes without warning and 
usually involves those who have been 
drunkards for so many years they are 
actually sodden with alcohol. Thus, an 
inveterate drunkard, soaked thoroly 
in the above manner, suddenly reaches 
the saturation point and unwittingly 
approaches an open flame: such as a 
fire roaring in the fireplace, a burning 
gas jet, Marlene Dietrich, Greta 
Garbo, a Bunsen Burner or a person 
lighting a pipe. Immediately the alco 
hol in the soak makes contact with the 
open flame and Spontaneous Combus 
tion takes place. The result is a loud 
bang, and Old Sot goes up in smoke 
and is pretty nearly instantly reduced 
to a heap of charred bones and ashe s! 
Think it over, you who are about to go 
out on a Cocktail Party: A heap of 
charred bones and ashes! Is_ it 
worth it? 








SUNIOR IS EXCITED ABour 
A BOWL OF OL' ANEW 
ORLEANS GUMBO!/ 


Cuff Travel 


Srxce the humor has been pretty 

well wrung out of this Cunard De- 
ferred Payment Trip Abroad, I might 
as well tell you how to go about avail- 
ing yourself of the arrangement. It 
seems all you need to have is the ap- 
pearance and credentials of a person 
of pretty high moral character and 
twenty five per cent. down of your in 
tended passage money. You present 
these items at your nearest Cunard 
Agent or Morris Plan Office, name 
your desires and they decide on your 
credit. You can go any cabin you 
like, and anywhere, and stay as long 
as you like, the only stipulation being 
that payments start sixty days from 
the day you make your down payment. 
You need no co-signers for your note: 
your honest face (Page 27, please) 
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The Three Big D’s 


eMocracy, says Dr. Harry Fos- 


dick, is the belief that there 

are extraordinary possibilities 
in ordinary people. This is the sort 
of definition that we need to kee p be 
fore us in times like the present, when 
a good deal of unnecessary despair is 
being bruited about. 

Dictatorships grow out of the idea 
that plain men are boobs and always 
will be, and the only hope for the sal 
vation of any of us lies in control by 
a few superior and resolute persons. 
other hand, 
thrives by shouting the old free-and 
equal nonsense, by insisting that right 
here and now one man is as good as 


Demagoguery, on the 


the next, by glorifying the majority 
and tyrannizing over the minorities. 
Between these three big D’s lies the 


choice. Those who take the long view 
of history and the sciences, natural 
and social, see the ultimate triumph 


Their 


nature 


of democracy. insistence is 
that indeed be 
changed, that man’s victories over his 
environment 


human can 


are as nothing as com 
pared to his promised victories over 
himself. 
individual human brain is being used 
to only one-fifth of its potential ca 
pacity. Again, it has been estimated 
that the entire progress of the race to 
date can be attributed to the intelli 
gence of not more than a few hundred 
out of all the men and 
that ever walked the 


Hence our faith in education 


Some estimates are that the 


thousands 
women have 
earth. 
and the interchange of ideas, in the 
organs of public opinion, in communi 


cations, in handing along the torch. 


So we go on in the face 


difference. 





of the 
general stupidity and cruelty and in- 
We believe that in us very 
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ordinary people there are extraordi- 
nary possibilities, and that in the far 
reach of time, by little and by little, 
we shall all together achieve our dem- 
ocratic destiny. 


More Prize Letters 


H= are the letters 
that 


win one-year subscriptions 


two more of 


to JUDGE 
of 1932: 


in our contest on the issues 


Mrs. Viola M. Fehnel of Emaus, 
Pa., writes in part: 

“We need a leader. A red-hot, two- 
fisted leader, with the courage and 
backbone to follow his convictions. 
Sectionalism and partisanship must 


be disregarded. The welfare and safe- 
keeping of the U. S. A. are at stake. 


= 





‘A system of unemployment insur- 
More drastic meth 
ods used to curb present unemploy- 


ance inaugurated. 


ment. 

“Complete system of old-age pen- 
put effect at This 
might help eliminate the silly notion 
that 

“Adequate relief measures for the 
hungry. Local are 
quate to cope with the present sit- 
uation.” 


sions into once. 


a man is useless at forty. 


measures inade- 


W. C. Pattison of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, writes in part: 

“What do you mean, issues? 

“Re-read paragraph 13 of your edi- 
torial — ‘Snappy New Year.’ (In 
Jupece for January 2.) If you can get 
your leaders to make that a reality for 
our great middle-class man who car- 
ries the load but who is largely in- 
articulate, save around the house, then 
there will cease to be a need for is- 
To Hell with ISSUES!” 
14 


sues. 
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Because Mr. Pattison flatters Judge 
on the Bench, we 
and reprint the paragraph to which 
he refers from our editorial: 

oe that it is the major 
scandal of all history that a nation 
overflowing with plenty should let mil- 


award him a prize 


realize 


lions of its people be without means 
to earn their own food, clothing and 
shelter, and accordingly to regard as 
our first national duty the fairer and 
wider distribution of wealth and op- 
portunity.” 


Puns from a Pundit 


U* FUL SERVICE is done by the Har- 

~ ward Alumni Bulletin in digging 
out some of the phrases struck off by 
Dr. Samuel S. Drury, the brilliant 
rector of St. Paul’s School. Dr. 
Drury has a way of making words do 
double duty. In his annual report he 
“In studies we have known so 
non-markable 
who became remarkable men, and in 
morals we have seen so many shoddy 


Savs: 


many scores of boys 


urchins become sturdy citizens, yes, 
superb characters, that I am forever 
against any rough and ready, off-with- 
his-head methods. Pacification by ex- 
termination is too easy to be true.” 
Saying that he does once in a whil« 
“Pur 


posely I use the poignant, slang word, 


have to “‘fire’’ a boy, he says: 
because sometimes firing out produces 


a fire within—a peremptory 
resolution no longer to play the feol. 


a 


inner 


This is the sort of punning that 
carries its own justification. Mor 
tongues like Dr. Drury’s might mak« 
the subject of education appreciated 
for what it really is—the biggest and 
most exciting before the human rac: 


today. RI. . 
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Time to 


1B) ear Mr. Silverblatt: 


I happened to see your Chevrolet 
on Mount Auburn Street and noticed 
several of your tires are worn beyond 
the safety point. 

Thought you would rather have us 
call this to your attention than risk a 
puncture, blowout or skidding accident. 

Am attaching estimate of your tires 
that need replacing. Very anxious to 
get you on Signets. 

Let me show you how far I will go. 
Couldn’t you stop sometime in the next 
few days or phone when I can see you? 

Very truly yours, 
Signet Tire Company, 


E. A. Ridgel wr 


: Mr. Ridgeley: 
1): . r. Ri J 


can’t tell you how sorry am 
that I allowed my automobile to be 
seen with those awful worn tires. I 
realize now that I had no business even 
taking it out of the garage that day, 
but to tell you the truth, it was an 
emergency, as we were almost all out 
of ginger ale. I assure you that it will 
not happen again. 

I glanced over your estimate of my 
tires that need replacing, and I called 









oa 
~ 


> 


NINTH AATIONAL 
RBA A rtm 


Retire 


at your apartment the other day to talk 
to you about them. I happened to no- 
tice while there—your wife let me in 

that your parlor rug is showing signs 
of wear and tear, and I suggest that 
before you throw your next party you 
get a new one, as you would not want 
some dizzy blonde tripping over one 
of the holes. 

As a matter of fact, your whole 
apartment could be improved upon, and 
it is for that reason as well as to apolo 
gize to you that I am writing this. In 
my opinion your ap irtment is worn "wal 
beyond the safety point. I thought 
you would rather have me call this to 
your attention than risk a blowout in 
it or a fight with your wife. I am very 
anxious to have you sub-lease my apart- 
ment in place of yours. 

Speaking of a fight with your wife, 
I thought she, too, looked slightly 
frayed and worn. I thought here again 
that you would rather have me eall this 
to your attention than risk an accident. 

Couldn’t you stop some time in the 
next few days, but please phone me 
first. Let me show you how far I will 
go. Very truly yours, 

Arthur Silverblatt 
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Home 


VW IDELY advertised as a travelogue 
of a “delightfully different’ sort, 
Around the World in 65 Minutes” 


began its run at the residence of Mr. 


ind Mrs. Edward S. Merrill last 
evening. A large group of friends 


ind neighbors, who had been determin 
edly herded in by their host and host 
ss, filled the living-room where the 
picture was shown, and they rewarded 
the efforts of the producers with rounds 
of applause and words of praise. 
“Around the World in 65 Minutes” 
represents the pictorial memories of 
the Merrills’ world-cruise last win- 
ter. Mr. Merrill makes quite a point 
of that “65 Minutes,” reminding the 
iudience that a professional producer 
recently was unable to do it in better 
than 80 minutes. The consensus of the 
iudience, after it had said its good- 
nights, was that Mr. Merrill might just 


“Gosh, I can hardly wait to eat one of your home-cooked meals.” 


. 
Movie 
as well have beat the professional pro- 
ducer still more and cut his picture to 
five minutes or nothing, without losing 
anything worth mentioning. 

The picture opens with the Merril!s 
on shipboard in San Francisco, and such 
was the photographic fervor of Mr. 
Merrill, the head cameraman, that it 
required two reels—no less—to get 
them out the Golden Gate. Some of the 
prize shots in this sequence are Mrs. 
Merrill standing at the rail, Mrs. Mer- 
rill waving to people on the pier, Mrs. 
Merrill reading a book in her deck- 
chair, and Mrs. Merrill just sitting. 
“delightfully differ- 
ent” scenes show Mrs. Merrill looking 
at Yokohama, Mrs. Merrill inspecting 
the Taj Mahal—which is just the ether 
side of her right shoulder—and Mrs. 
Merrill brooding over the rail at Singa- 
pore. Due to a shortage of film, there 


The subsequent 
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are mercifully few shots depicting Mrs. 
Merrill in the Red Sea and Mrs. Mer- 
rill admiring the Mediterranean, but 
Mr. Merrill laid in a new supply in 
Italy, and thereafter the audience gets 
no breaks. 


Merrill’s word for it, is supplied 
throughout the picture by good old Jor 
Riggs of Des Moines, Iowa, a_ ship- 
board acquaintance of the Merrills. Mr. 
Riggs has no future in pictures. 

Although nominally a silent picture 

if you overlook the squeak in the 
Merrill projection machine, which needs 
a few drops of oil—there are incessant 
vocal interruptions by the two Merrills 
Mr. Merrill explains what the different 
scenes represent, and Mrs. Merrill cor- 
rects him. 


“Comevr relief.” if vou take Mr. 


Joun C. Emery 
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r would appear that, in the opin- 
ion of the majority of my broth 


ers in local critical sin, Denis 
Johnston’s “The Moon in the Yellow 
River,” recently produced by the 


Theatre Guild, is—whatever else it 
be—‘‘not a play.” This brings 
up the question as to what is a play 
and what isn’t a play. Estimating the 
situation from various reviews printed 
by my learned colleagues, “Zombie,” 
“They Don’t Mean Any Harm,” “‘Air- 
Minded” and “Collision” are plays, 
but such exhibits as this ““The Moon 
in the Yellow River” aren’t. That the 
former, though they are dull to the 
point of prompt self-extermination, 
though they have absolutely nothing 
to say and don’t know how to say it 
and though they are of an intelligence 
quota of one minus, are nevertheless 
whatever that may mean—is 
insisted upon by the boys, doubtless 


may 


plays 


on the score that they have been con- 
trived after certain stereotyped rules 
and regulations. But that a thing like 
this of Johnston’s, which is sound in 
character delineation, which has in it 
thought, reflection and beauty, which 
offers some writing of musical loveli 
and irony and 
humor and some fancy and heart-ache, 


ness some shre wd 
that a thing so unusual and fine is no 
play simply because it doesn’t follow 
the established tracks of a 


earload of antecedent 


gigantic 
dramaturgic 
tripe is what the boys in all serious- 
ness and sincerity would have us be 
lieve. In duty bound, I accordingly 
mount the right 
hand into the bosom of my Prince 
Albert, throat, loftily 
bestow upon the boys a hand 
some, very eloque nt and very loud 


rostrum, thrust my 


and 
very 


clear my 


raspbe rry. 

Of all the wishwash spouted in the 
holy name of dramatic criticism, the 
condescension practised toward such 
“The Moon in the 
Yellow River,” simply because it isn’t 


a presentation as 


a play in the sense that something by 
Sammie Shipman or Laszlo Fodor is 
If, by 


a play, the reviewers mean something 


one, is the most objectionable. 
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that, however stupid and hollow, still 
harkens obediently to the precepts of 
Prof. George Pierce Baker and moves 
steadily ahead in dramatic crescendo 
to an eventual explosion of the ring 
around a zero, then certainly they are 
correct and “The Moon in the Yellow 
River” is no play. But if a play is 
something that affects the emotions of 
the cultivated theatregoer, that tickles 
his thought and stirs his imagination 
and sends him out of the theatre with 
just a little more glow in him than 
was there when he entered, then “The 
Moon in the Yellow River” is not only 
a play but one just about fifty times 
more inspiring than nine-tenths of the 
trumped up theatrical woosel-cocks 
upon which they sprinkle their en- 
dorsing birdseed. 

When I was much younger at the 
game of play criticism, it was my cus- 
tom, as it would seem still to be the 
custom of the boys I am speaking of, 
to sort out the exhibitions that were 
from those that I pontifically 
But one 
day— it was twenty-three vears ago— 
dawned thick 
head, after looking over my _ profes- 


“plays” 


announced were “not plays.” 


it suddenly upon my 


sorial statistics, that most of the ex- 
hibits that had received my august 
imprimatur as “plays” weren’t worth 


the powder to blow them up, while 
nearly all of them that I had high 
handedly decided were “not plays” 
were the beacon-lights of a new and 
worthy and important order of drama. 
With the penetration of the discovery 
into my granitic skull, I shamefacedly 
stuck my tail between my legs, gal- 
loped to the and, 
with my hand on my heart, with my 
eves to Heaven and with my foot on 
the rail, swore to the bartender that 
never again, as long as I lived. so help 
me Zoroaster, would I ever again con- 


nearest barroom 


stitute myself a hanswurst by putting 
plays of any kind into a dramaturgic 
pigeon hole. 

If the play-or-not-a-play 
definition of the local critical boys had 
any Strindberg, Kaiser, 
Shaw, Hasenclever, Evreinov, Sierra 
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precise 


sense in it, 


THEATRE 


of George Jean Nathan 


and some half-dozen or more such fel 


lows would, on occasion, have sum- 
marily to be dismissed as the worst 
kind of playwriting charlatans. Let’s 


stop this sour nonsense for once and 
all. If “The Moon in the Yellow 
River” isn’t a play, and a play worth 
very much more on almost every count 
than half the stuff currently on tap in 
the New York theatre, then I give up 
the critical racket immediately and 
shall devote the rest of my days to 
editing the complete works of such 
locally favored playwrights as Benn 
W. Levy, Barry Conners and Gladys 
Unger. 

The company hired by the Guild 
contains some very satisfactory per- 
formers, notably Claude Rains, Ger 
trude Flynn, Alma Kruger and Wil 
liam Harrigan. It also contains some, 
like Egon Brecher, who are far from 
One prays, in conclu 
sion, that the Guild will soon see to 
two things: first, the miserable acous 
theatre second, the 
habit of the males in its unaccustom 
edly dressed up first-night audience of 
cracking open their opera hats loudly 
about fifteen minutes before the final 
curtain is due to fall 
ing the already 
doubly. 


satisfactory. 


tics of its and, 


and thus try 


miserable acoustics 


A» excellently true performance of 
- its leading role by the Mlle. Doro 
thy Hall, some intermittently sharply 
perceived and honestly recorded char 
acter portrayal and 
nicely designed by a newcomer named 
Jorgulescu. are the virtues of the 
otherwise cheap “Child of Manhat 
tan,” by Preston Sturges, on view at 
the Fulton. The play, after an unin- 
tentionally jocose prologue involving 


some scenes 


a lady of high society whose swellness 
has all the rich contour, as well as all 
the painfulness, of a carbuncle, begins 
pretty well with the character study 
of a vulgar dance-hall girl brought 
into conflict with a man of breeding. 


(Page 32, please) 
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Docror’s Wire—You should attend 
to the sick and leave the well alone! 
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A Dozen Common Errors Women Make 


By Ricuarp LEoNARD 


Mists article obs iously does not afford 


space to enumerate the more serious 
blunders of women in a man’s world. 
Our purpose here is merely to list a 
few of the peccadilloes which women 
might easily avoid if they would: 

BaG-SNappinG. Nothing lays bare 
as many weaknesses of women’s men- 
tal processes as the handbag. When- 
ever a man hears the familiar snap- 
ping or unsnapping of bags and purses 
he knows what to expect. 
man is 


Some wo- 
disturbance in : 
theatre or concert-hall, probably at 
the one moment 


creating a a 
when silence is most 
Or she is blocking the line 
box-office or 


precious. 
cashier’s window 
herself with 
Scientists have not 
vet had the temerity to estimate the 
amount of time lost each year by 
women unsnapping the bag, fumbling 
for the inner purse, unsnapping the 


to a 
while she busies 


BaGc-FuMBLING. 


purse, fumbling for a quarter, finding 
a nickel, replacing the nickel, finding 
the quarter, snapping the purse, snap- 
ping the bag, and finally moving on. 
This performance is commonly aug- 
mented by 
Bac-Droppina. This is the climax, 
and perhaps the most amusing, of the 
whole Bag-Blunders. For 
convenience, this category may also be 
considered to include Lipstick , Van- 
Glove Handkerchief-, 


Package-, Program- and Mone \ Drop- 


S¢ ries of 


ity Case-, 


ping. 

Exrir-BLockINa. exits and 
idea of the 
perfect place for greetings, arguments, 
bante r, 


Busy 
entrances are a woman's 
confidential whispering, con- 
fessions, why-didn’t-you-call-me-ups, 
and prolonged farewells. 
Jane-WaLkinG. This curious trait, 
a feminine form of jay-walking, has 
an almost unlimited variety of mani- 
The two which cause men 
First, 
empty street 
in sight, and sec- 


festations. 
the 
the mad dash across the 
with 


greatest amusement are: 


not a vehicl 
ond, the easy saunter out into a mael- 
strom of speeding taxis, street-cars, 
trucks and busses. 

Bus-Biunpers. This category in 
and 
chiefly in 


train-blunders. 
the 
wrong vehicle and getting off at the 
Women meet both these 
that 


cludes street-car- 
It consists getting on 
wrong place. 


situations with a simple device, 
of bawling out the conductor. 

Rate-BLINDNEss. This 
common New York 
selecting out of a 
of taxis the only 


with 


ailment. 
among women, 
whole 


high-rate cab, 


consists in 
fleet 
hailing it an imperious gesture, 


"ny 


AND 


Wittiam M. Srrona 


and often getting into it before the 

escort can make clear the 

the mistake. 
Visit-STRETCHING, 


nature of 


“T had no idea 
what time it was,” she says at the end 
“We really must 
Interval of twenty min 
“We must be going, really.” In 
terval of twenty-five minutes. “Rea! 
ly, we must be going!” Interval of 
thirty minutes’ talk in bedroom of 
Period of fifteen minutes 
spent in farewells. Final period of 
ten minutes of post-farewells in hall 
while elevator boy holds elevator door 
open. Total time elapsed since first 
false start: One hour, forty minutes 

ReEsTAURANT Errors. These in 
clude: Wondering - What - She - Will 
Have; Over-Ordering: Order-Switch 
ing; Pecking, Patting, Poking, Strok- 
ing, Toying with and 
Food; Waiter-Baiting: 
tism. 

Tue Exit The 
is inside an elevator in an office build 


ing. 


of a long evening. 
be going.” 


utes. 


hostess. 


Dawdling over 
and Astigma 
Lupicrovs. scent 
The car stops and the door is 
opened. 
self out. 
dlement. 


A passenger catapults her- 
She looks around in befud 
The wrong floor. She cata 
pults herself back into the elevator. 
( This 


stops 


The door slams. 
peated at all 
reaches proper floor. ) 

TeLepuosia. The telephone, like 
the handbag, exposes womankind at 
its weakest. 
covered in 
heaven-sent 

TH 


scene is re 


until woman 


It was woman who dis 
this 
medium 
Happy 


miracle of science a 
for “visiting.” 


Huntine Grounp 


No place offers such opportunities for 
women to 
the 


indulge their 
theatre. A comprehensiv 
treatment of this subject would re 
quire a volume in itself. Among the 
more important chapter heads would 
be: Arriving Too Early, Arriving Too 
Late, Wanting a Drink of Water. 
Complaining of the Heat. Complaining 
of a Draught. Complaining of Seat Lo 
cation, Whispering, Sniffing, Fidget 
ing, Paper Crackling, Bolting for 
Ladies’ Room, Sitting Adamant While 
Others Struggle to Reach Seats. 
Searching for Lost Articles, Applaud 
ing at Wrong Time, Laughing Too 
Late, Missing Point of Play. 

Opinions differ as to which of the 
errors here enumerated make for the 
But 
if pressed for our own opinion, we 
should reply that when a War of the 
Sexes finally breaks out, the opening 
gun will probably be the snapping of 
a woman's handbag. 


Vagaries as 
does 


most ridicule of women by men. 
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MANAGER 


The knife thrower’s sick 
usher to substitue for him! 











so I got an 





“Is there a doctor in the audience?” 









































































































































































































































fifteen vears ago a crowd of 


went down from school to 


BOUT 
A: 
see the mayor s¢ nd the boys off 
to the front. 


day and we 


It was an unusually hot 
sat on top of a box-car 
and perspired as the worked 
himself into a near-fit of apoplexy bel 
lowing about dying for one’s country. 
He stood in a 
with an 


mayor 


Ford draped around 
flag. The Elks’ 
Band plaved almost continuously and 
The 
farm boys didn’t pay 
much attention to the speech. At that 
time I felt a little sick, and had sev 
eral moments of doubt, of a feeling 
that all wasn’t right with the world. 


American 


all the women had a grand time. 


score ot 


pale 


Apo r ten years ago I was crossing 
= Sheridan Square. It was March 
ind a blizzard swept snow across the 
was 
after midnight, but there was a crowd 
standing curiously 
the Grove Street 
bitterly cold, but 
about a dozen of 


steel ice in that ugly square. It 


still in front of 
restaurant. It 
they 
them, 
drunks, watching four 
kick a lad in the 


shoved in to see 


was 
there, 
waiters, 


stood 
cab 
drivers, and 
plainclothesmen 
what 
You could barely recog 
thes beating. 
he would wearily lift his 


kick 


were 


snow. I was 
happening. 
nize the vouth 
Every time 
head a_ plainclothesman 
deliberately. Both 
shut. His mouth was cut, 
ice had torn most of the skin off his 
I asked one of the spectators 
what was going on. “Don’t say any- 


were 


would 
him, eyes 
swolle n 
face. 

thing—here’s a guy over there in the 
who cracked wise—I don’t 
know what they're sore about.” The 
plainclothesmen casually took turns 
kicking, lifting the bloody figure al 
feet then crashing him 
prone again with a well-aimed fist, un 


corner 


most to his 


til he was completely limp. Then 
they went into the restaurant and 
drank coffee until a wagon drew up 


and they took their victims away. No 
body seemed to know what it 


was 
about. I felt that there was something 
wrong with the world then, and I 


didn’t feel very proud of myself. 
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MOVIES 


By PARE LORENTZ 


fAi-uoct three years ago I was in a 
= lawyer's office when his secretary 
came rushing in and told him the mar- 
He tried to get 
his broker, his friends, his clients on 
the telephone. By four-thirty that 
afternoon he discovered he was a quar- 
ter of a million dollars poorer. But 
in the days that followed I read, with 
no apparent surprise on the part of 
the press or public, that the president 
was assuring everybody that the mar- 


ket was going crazy. 


ket was a safe repository for savings, 
that it was a crap-game in which 
everybody could win. That, too, made 
me wonder why there was an honest 
man in any county in the mation. 


QGrverar 
\ 


days ago I read _ that 

“Strange Interlude’ was to be 
made into a movie, that the leading 
roles were to be playe d by Clark Gable 
and Norma Shearer and I wish to an- 


nounce that, from 


now on, nothing 
can shake me. 
* * * 
| rust mentioned “High Pressure”’ 


last week, but it deserves more than 


a mention. After weeks of waiting, 


here at last is a comedy that stays 
in focus. From first to last it is a 
farce. It is well-paced, it does not 
drag in gangsters or bootleggers in 


an attempt to capitalize on newspaper 
circulation and, with the exception of 
Evelyn Brent, “Under- 
world” has given a monotonous never- 
varying and certainly per- 
formance, the cast is far above aver- 


ige skill. 


who, since 


wooden 





The introduction is as well-timed 
Recommended 
“Arrowsmith”’—Solemr but dull at- 
tempt t ewis novel 
“Hell Divers’”—Som« dea of what 
we have protect ir ft ng stations 
Shangha 


“High Pressure”’—See it by all means. 


“Taxi”’—Another tougl 


edy, well up 


Cagney 
to the standard. 


com- 



















and built as anything I have seen in 
pictures recently. From the moment 
William Powell Kibbee 
from a flop-house and dresses him into 
a bank president, “High Pressure” 
moves along at a splendid pace. And 
at each turn, just when you expect to 


rescues Guy 


see everything growing rosy, senti- 
mental and Hollywood, director Le 
Roy pulls the show back into. farce. 
Frank McHugh, as the promoter’s 
strong arm continues to be an 
excellent comedian, worth more time 
than he has received since “The Front 
Page.” Guy Kibbee has never given 
a bad performance in the movies, and 
fortunately has more than usual to do 
in this one. But for the last scene | 
thank Director Le Roy heartily. It 
the pleasantest evening I 
have had in a theatre in a long while 
and I am sorry I am late saying so. 


man 


gave me 


‘Tve flying pictures as confusing as 


their titles, and as similar, have 
been released from the “Hell’s 
Angels” set. “Cock of the Air” was, 


according to press reports, censored 
so badly all the fun was taken out of 
it. I still that 
censor in fair land has critical 
perception enough to extract. entirely 4 


cannot believe any 


our 


every scene which might have been 
funny and leave what remains of 
“Cock of the Air.” Some of those 


censored cuts must have been bad, or 
else censors have changed. 

As for the other Hughes production, 
“Sky Devils,” the only amusing thing 
about this salvage sale is that he didn’t 
combine the best features of ““Cock of 
the Air,” “Hell Divers,” and “Hell's 
Angels” (to say nothing of “Wings,” 
“Legion of the Condemned,” and “The 
Lost Squadron’’)—the combined fea- 
tures being worth almost exactly one 
slightly damaged Cremo cigar. 


F, after seeing the feet, the lineman’s 
shoulders, and the general propor- 
tions of Miss Garbo as shown to us in 
“Mata Hari” the fans still worship the 
Swedish somnambulist, then all I can 
is: put your money on Hoover. 


say 
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nents until they finally get sick of it 
and allow you to shoot it into a large 
net cage known as the goal. The man 
who defends it is known as the goal 
tend, and he can get away with wear 
ing anything but spats—just as in 
real life. There was once a goal tend 
who lived to be thirty-seven. He quit 
the game and joined the Foreign 
Legion. 

A hockey forward must be able to 
skate fast and he must be versatile— 
having the ability to catch opponents 
in the jaw with either end of his stick, 
trip adversaries from any _ position, 
elbow them in the ribs, stomach or 
neck, and describe their ancestry viv- 
idly. A defense man doesn’t have to 
skate, but should weigh over two hun- 
dred. His job is to fall down in front 
of approaching skaters and avoid 
catching their skates in his eye. The 
referee’s function is to blow his whis- 


— TW aT 



















































tle every two minutes—for no reason 
at all—and to break up fist fights. 
—Parke CUMMINGS 


A Pox 


| SHALL forever thumb my nose 
At Murphy beds and radios. 
MarGaret FisHBack 
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Travel Note 


| Hore I'll never take a train 
From any railroad station, 
Attended by the members of 
A family delegation 
Who feel the firm conviction that 
A fitting demonstration 
Of grief at my departure calls 
Games For noisy osculation! 


We Love Not to Play —ArtruurR LipPMANN 


|“ HOCKEY is played in cold eli- 

mates like Alberta, Canada, or the 
Los Angeles Arena. The rules are 
the same as for blackjacking pedes- 
trians except that they don’t put you 
in the coop so long in hockey. All the 
good professional players are Cana 


——— 


“Just like your relatives. We go to visit them, and they ain’t even at home.” 


dians, with one American exception 

and he went to Harvard. When hockey 
is played outdoors, the idea is to 
shove your opponents into holes in the 
ice. When it is played indoors, the 
idea is to shove them against the 


sideboards that 


wooden surround the 





Ice, 





There are no particular localities 
especially favorable to indoor rinks 
except that they are compelled by law 
to be situated within one block of a 
hospital. Hockey is much faster than 
football, injuries averaging ten per 
hour as against seven in football. The 
game is played with a_ hard-rubber 
disk known as a puck, which is driven 
with all your might at various oppo- 






; i Aah ; rs 
“I suppose this depression is a noble experiment, too! 
























































































































































Sample-Tossing 


GAMPre TOSSING, as practised in this 
“ country, has reached a stage where 
it has got to be curbed or stopped al- 
together. 

Victims of this practise are numer- 
ous among our working classes, par 
ticularly the old line commuters who 
have to ride trains day in and day out. 
Placed in this vulnerable position, they 


fall easy prey to the sample tossers, 


and the toll is heavy. 

First off, the train rider lolls in his 
Pullman seat and reads a paper. Some 
thing thuds softly into his lap. A cel 
lophane-wrapped sample of nut car 
umels. The candy butcher is halfway 
down the aisle spraying his wares, so 
the victim drops back in his seat 
again. 

A few minutes pass, then another 
thud. Toasted almonds in cellophane. 
The victim mutters as the vender 
flashes by. Then arrives a dribble 
of cellophaned peanuts, followed by 
a shower of chocolates and hard cand 
ies. Now, fully aware of his danger, 
the victim struggles to arise from his 










BIG MOMENT IN THE LIFE OF A PROFESSIONAL HUMORIST 


His wife laughs at one of his wise-cracks. 











On the Road to Mandalay 


seat, but is pinned down by the load 
in his lap. The candy butcher ap 
proaches warily, a wolfish smile on his 
face, and cunningly inserts a magazine 
into the hands of his helpless prey. 
Then off he goes, sure of a sale with 
the next attack of samples. That’s 
how it’s done. 

No organized opposition has devel 
oped to sample-tossing as yet, but if 
things go on this way much longer, 
there will be a sudden and violent up 
rising of the people. That is certain. 

Only once in history has sample 
tossing been of benefit to mankind. 
and that was in the recent and inter 
esting case of Jaspar Dedick. Ab- 
sconding with a factory payroll, he 
fell asleep in his train seat and was 
completely buried in samples, thus es 
caping the notice of detectives who 
searched the train for him. He was 
last seen heading west from Houston. 
Texas, carrying a black bag under his 
left arm. That was the Tuesday be 
fore Christmas, just to keep the rec- 
ords straight. 

Thus you can easily see that, with 
the last exponent of sample-tossing 
heading west out of Houston, Texas, 
and thousands of commuters ready to 
aid in fighting it, this sort of thing 
could be quickly stamped out, if only 
our people would unite in a little de- 
termined action. A _ plank against 
sample-tossing was to be included in 
the Democratic platform this year, 
but at the last moment it was thrown 
out because the Democratic candidate 
feared it might cause him to lose the 
vote of Jaspar Dedick. 

—NorMAN SULLIVAN 





How to make 


A GOOD BOOK 
.. . better 








HEN you have a mystery story that simply must 

be finished before you sleep, you can read with 
greater enjoyment and without eyestrain if your book 
is well lighted. One way to insure adequate light is to 
use either a floor or table lamp beside the head of the 
bed, or a lamp attached to the head of the bed or to 
the wall above it. In the floor or table lamp, use a 40 
or 60-watt General Electric Mazpa lamp if there is but 
one socket, or a 40-watt Mazpa lamp in each socket if 
there are more. The attached bed lamp should employ 
a 40 or 60-watt General Electric Mazpa lamp. 

You will also find that additional light from a ceiling 
fixture containing shaded 40 or 60-watt G. E. Mazpa 
lamps in each socket will keep your eyes from tiring as 
they do when the contrast between the lighted book 
and the shadows throughout the rest of the room is too 
great. General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Only three weeks of travel... 
but a lifetime of 
happy memories 


Nw has Paris been so bright and spar- 
+‘ kling... 


ings, so charming in vivaciousness, so rich 


so varied in moods and offer- 
and wholesome in humanities! Nowhere 
is civilized living so cheap in dollars! 


Open your ears to the siren-call of French 
Line ships, as they slip serenely down the 
bay and out into the sea-lanes that lead 
to France. 


These luxurious vessels have a distinction 
of their own that attracts distinguished 
travelers, regardless of whether the cost be 
high or low. No matter what French Line 
ship you sail on, you will never suffer the 
feeling of a first-class mind in a lower-class 


environment. 
There is expertness in French seamanship 


. perfect skill in the 
service you receive ... 


of long tradition . . 
delicious French 
food par excellence ... congenial compan- 
ionship! Everything is beautifully ordered 
for your happiness from the moment you 
leave your taxi at Pier 57, in New York, 


until you step ashore at Le Havre. 


And if your journey’s end is England, re- 
member French Line ships bring you direct 
to Plymouth. 

Ask any travel agent about First or Tour- 
ist Class passage on French Line Express 
steamers. Or, inquire of us direct: The 
French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


French Line We 


—+—=ee..; Ilede France, April8, April 30 © Lafayette, 





April 16, May 21 © De Grasse, April 5, May 10 ¢® 











Rochambeau, April 30 ¢ Paris,May 14 * France, 





April 22 (West Indies Cruise, April 8) ——.x,.. | 
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YOUR 


BRIDGE 


anpD MINE 








By Sidney S. Lenz 





Ww 


millions of inter 
Bridge, 
Bridge terms should be received with 
In the last JupGe Bridge 


Contest, innumerable 


players 
ested in a glossary of 
open arms. 
contestants ex 
hibited great ingenuity in misapply 
words. On the tenth 
problem several players wrote, “South 
ruffed a Diamond,” with the apparent 
belief that “‘ruffed” and “discarded” 
were synonymous. The word “ruff” 


ing technical 


in card parlance has practically the 
same meaning as “trump.” There is 
a slight distinction, however, that is 
not generally known. When a suit 
card is trumped, it may or may not 
be to the advantage of the plaver who 


trumps. If the term “ruff” is used, it 


| should signify that the process was 


| right hand adversary. 


voluntary and presumably advanta- 
gyeous. 
The word literally trans 


lated. means a blow, but at bridge it 


“coup,” 
describes a master-play. Of course, 
this is usually somewhat of a blow to 
The r¢ 


kinds of ‘‘« oups,” 


the enemy. are many different 
but a “Grand-Coup”’ 
descriptive of the play 
player ruffs his winning 
a trick by the pro 
The object is to shorten the 


is always 
wherein a 
card and gains 
ct dure. 
number of trumps held by the player 
to a number equal to that held by the 
An end-play is 
developed where both players are void 
of all suits but trumps and the ad 


| verse cards are picked up because the 


| double squeeze, 





adversary is forced to play before the 
“Grand-Couper.”’ 

\ squeeze-play is descriptive of the 
situation where the adversary is com 
pelled to make discards at a disadvan 
tage. This pl iy was featured in the 
final contest problem and was desig 
nated by the contestants as a squeeze, 
triple squeeze and a 
compound squeeze, 

As a matter of fact, there are but 


two kinds of squeezes, the triple and 


| compound variety being rather mythi 


cal. A simple squeeze occurs when 
only one adversary is put in jeopardy 
and the double squeeze forces both 
adversaries to make impossible dis- 


lent end stamped 





cards. On a squeeze, one player may 
be in the position of trying to guard 
three suits, but it is a misnomer to call 


such a play a triple-squeeze. 





Spades being trumps and South 
leading, the eight of Spades has a 
squeeze position on the West player 
East has no further interest in the 
play and so the double feature of the 


squeeze is eliminated. 





This is the double-squeeze ending 
on the number ten problem. South 
has the lead and plays the two of 
Spades. West must retain the Club 
or North’s eight will win. When West 
North throws 
the Club. Now the play is put up to 
East. If he also discards a Diamond, 
North’s Ace and six will win. If he 
throws the Heart, then South’s Heart 
is a winner. 


discards a Diamond, 
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 Hi—Fellers |!” 
The 


SKIPPY 


ESSAY 
CONTEST 
WINNERS 


will be announced 
in next week’s 


JUDCE! 


Don’t Miss It!!! 


























AT ANY RATE 
The Barbizon-Plaza is a grand 
place to stay 


At our new low rates 
It's the Smartest Place to Stay 
$3 a Day . $17 a Week . $68aMonth& up 








Including Continental Breakfast 





Every room with bath and radio 





Innumerable cultural and 


Entertainment privileges 





Fashionable yet convenient location 





Facing Central Park 





For reservations telephone Circle 7-7000 
or write for Booklet J 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL 


101 West 58th St., New York 
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WIGH HAF 


(Continued from page 13) 
is enough. Thus the old arrangement, 
whereby one person sailed while two 
co-signers stayed at home and wor 
ried, is out. It is possible, if you wish 
to travel third or stude class, to put 
down $34 and pay but $9 a month. 
It’s a wonderful idea and the only 
problem, as I see it, is how to lay the 
dukes on that twenty-five 
down, and travel off the 
collector’s beaten trail. 


per cent. 
instalment 


‘‘Clearance” 


radio stories,” is a 
generally 


radio are 
pretty accepted maxim. 
Here is one “oe I liked and I 
hope you like . Mr. Bernie. 

One of your radio announcers was 
just finishing up his little time-men 
tion when someone hit him in the shin 
with a piano being moved up to the 
mike for the next turn. The an 
nouncer, thinking himself off the air, 
felt he was entitled to a bit of plain 
and fancy profanity. So he let loose, 
and a hot black jet it was, too. 

Suddenly, 
hundred of the System’s Vice-Presi- 
dents appeared, flaming horror. Our 
announcer knew then that he was not 
yet off the air and that his awful 
words had gone out to a million ears. 

Quick as a flash he realized his 
faux pas and turning his beak into 
the microphone he said, “And, folks, 
I guess that ought to prove to you that 
I’m no crooner!” 


For Sale 


impressed by Mr. Hoo- 


[™ a little 


as from nowhere, a few | 


‘Travet 


ver’s swing at the hoarders. But, | 


always the patriotic, I want to do the 
right thing. Yes, I am a hoarder and 
I would like to unhoard myself imme- 
diately and sink all I have into baby 
bonds. The only trouble is that in- 
stead of hoarding money, a substance 
that runs thru my life like Tenny- 
son’s brook, I have accumulated a few 
odds and ends and I will gladly trade 
’em in for either (a)money with which 
to buy bonds; or (b) for the bonds 


themselves, should the government be | 


able to find use for them. 
ings consist of: 

Two Keykord automatic playing 
stringed instruments (one belongs to 
Ed Graham). No strings on either. 

A Victor electric orthophonic that 
hasn’t played properly since David, 
the cullid butler, put a rock under the 
inner mechanism to somehow give it 
a better tone. 

Badminton set with six warped 
rackets. (Page 29, please) 


My hoard 


al your comventence 
AY 





/, 


| al your leisure 


” A sour the only thing duller than | 


a 
~ 


You don't have to wait until you 
have the money saved for that trip 
to Europe or that cruise of your 
choice .. . you can now buy your 
ticket in a Cunarder on the de- 
ferred payment plan, the same way 
you buy an automobile or an elec- 
tric refrigerator, through Cunard’s 
new and exclusive arrangement 
with certain Morris Plan Banks 
and Companies. 


Visit any Cunard or local steam- 
ship office ... decide on the ac- 
commodations you want . . . the 
day you wish to sail and the amount 
you are in a position to pay. An 
— payment of as little as 
5% of the cost of the round-trip 
vine passage to Europe is all 
that is necessary . . . and you may 
take a year, if you wish, to pay the 
balance. Actually, for desirable ac- 
commodations in a splendid Cunard 
transatlantic liner, this 25% pay- 
ment may be as little as $34. 


60 INTEREST, NO OTHER CHARGES. 
NORMALLY NO ENDORSERS REQUIRED. 


Cunard transatlantic rates have 
been drastically reduced ... they 


are far lower now than at any time 


| since the war. 


Full particulars from 
| Cunard and Anchor Lines, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 


or offices and agents 


CUNARD 


OV 
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Absorb 
That Overtilow 


During the drinking year 
of 1931, untold millions of 
pianos, mantelpieces. side- 
boards, escritoirs and end 
tables Absolutely 
Ruined 


were 


by the 
GIN RING MENACE! 


At Your Next Party 
Protect 
Your Furniture 


Puta Dr. Seuss 


COASTER 


Beneath Every Glass 


$ Compelling Coasters in 4. 


Attractive Colors 
on a 
Liquid- Absorbing Stock 
Dr. Seuss (Coaster Division 
JUDGE, 18 East 48th St., N. Y. City 


Dear Dr.: Please Enroll me in your Ar 


Rit ng. 
Fifty Cents for ¢ { Rig 


Box 


JUDGING THE SPORTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


projecting me into the lazy langours 
of the tropics, where for weeks I would 
have to live with the J. Pierpont Pier- 
ponts on their yacht and mingle with 
the royalty of Park Avenue. 

With slight this 
grinding, crushing routine would con- 


only variations, 
tinue throughout the summer, or un- 
til I had exhibited my and 
wizardy in London, Paris, Budapest 
and Berlin, with a few weeks’ respite 
in the South of France with nobody 
even permitting me to pick up a check. 


genius 


REALIZED all the while that I was 

but a human pawn in the hands of 
designing vipers, but so great was my 
love for the game and my country’s 
prestige, that I was more than willing 
to suffer these terrible hardships, be- 
cause after all, a good soldier is a good 
soldier for all of that, friend 
Mr. Kipling (whom I met at tea with 
Lady Astor, Georgie Shaw and Phil 
Scott) might say. 

But it 


when I 


as my 


was not until later in my 
was urged to go into 
all the pub- 
licity the vulgar pressmen had heaped 
upon my helpless shoulders, that I 
learned what a shallow, futile, super- 
ficial thing the 
champion really is. 

I went in for bonds, a business that 
appealed to me 


career, 
business and capitalize 


life of an amateur 


because it is creative 


and constructive. I have always ad- 
mired the stone masons, the riveters 
and the steel puddlers. I 


their lowly way, they are 


mean, in 
doers, too. 
In short, I wanted to be a doer. 

Allow me, please, to cite the case of 
Mr. Joseph Q. Bananas, chairman of 
the greens committee of the Never Up- 
Never In Golf and Country club. I 
had shot a round with Mr. 
Bananas own course earlier 


friendly 
over his 
in the week, and because it seemed to 
please him so much I mischievously 
allowed him to beat me, although I had 
my difficulties because Mr. Bananas 
never shoots under 146. 

After the round I remarked that I 
had never seen a more sporty course, 
especially the short holes, and that I 
didn’t men in the 
who could hope to break par on it. I 
like to say such things to men like 
Mr. Bananas because 


know three world 


it seems to give 
them so much pleasure. 

“By the way,” he 
your business?” I told him bonds, and 


said, “‘what is 


he asked me to drop around and see 
When I called, the 


was clustered with 


him. reception 


room bond sales 
men, some of whom had been in the 
business for twenty vears; my heart 
sank, but when Mr. Bananas heard I 
was outside he sent for me immediately. 


28 


“A guy is a sucker to buy bonds 
these days,” he said, “but because I 
like you I am going to let you make 
yourself $5,000. Don’t tell me what 
I haven’t got time to 
listen. Just write out an order and 
I'll sign it. And now how about going 
out to the club for another round of 
golf? I want you to show me what’s 
wrong with my putting.” 

Of course I did not like to take this 
kind of money, especially since it was 


you're selling. 


I realized 
that tied up somewhere in the trans 


a check, and what’s more. 


action were the sham and hypocrisy 


of amateurism, those sores 


testering 
on the white body of sport to which I 
am fiercely opposed. Goodness, what 
I’ve had to go through! 


K SP te 


t/ 


we 
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Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean 
Revised by the Wine Cup 
Drinkers’ Society 


Cou MBIA, the paste jewel of parts 
of the ocean, 

The home of the 
paratively brave and the qual 
ifiedly free, 

The shrine of each politician’s devo 
tion, 

That part of the world under ob 
ligations offers homage to thee; 


mortgaged com 


Thy draft-laws make heroes assemble, 
When 
stands in view, 
Thy manners make poverty trembl: 
When borne by the Red, White, and 
Blue. 
I said the 


liberty’s formidableness 


Blue. 
Pa aes 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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IWGH LAT) 
(Continued from page 27) 


A lot of string my grandfather 
hoarded for years. 

Several books including “‘Thaddeus 
of Warsaw”: “Martin Chuzzlewit” ; 
ind a 1900 edition of the Encylclo 


pedia Britannica, 


The Parlor Inane 


M °: Harcourr Brace & Co. sent 
a 


me “Quiz Yourself,” a super 
Ask-Me-Another which will improve 
vour general knowledge (if you don't 
cheat and peek at the answers first) 
ind may all their children be head 
iches. For despite my $22 000 educa 
tion, my constant use of the World 
Almanac and my outright owning of 
the new Britannica, I found my aver 
age, after grappling with the 222 
brain-searchers provided, was a weak 
33%. This was 10% below normal 
or somewhere around chorus-girl in 
telligence. I’ve just got to change 
my habits and start building up my 
mind again. 

The questions in “Quiz Yourself” 
ire as unfair but as legitimate as those 
Mr. Edison used to hand out every 
vear. You are required to know 
things like what ten to the fifteenth 
power is; why is economic rent; where 
the haploid and diploid number of 
chromosomes lurk; what a Valence in 
chemistry is; and also have a grasp 
of Greek, Latin, history and the law. 
In other words, it’s a lot of stuff that 
does absolutely no good in speakeasies 
to know; and if you are a graduate 
of an American College, there’s no 
chance of your answering it anyway. 


Eye-Queues 
H ERE’s one with whiskers, but still 


good (it was sent in by almost 
everybody, hence I’m forced to run it 
bakshee sh): Two dealers each had 
: camel which they were eager to sell 
to a prospective buyer. The buyer, a 
timid soul, told the dealers that he 
wished the slower of the two camels. 
As the dealers could not decide the 
question fairly between themslves, he 
arranged a race to a nearby village 
between the dealers and their camels 
promising to buy the one that came in 
last. How did he run the race to in- 
sure himself not being gypped? 

Ditto this: Mary is 24 years old. 
Mary is twice as old as Anna was 
when Mary was as old as Anna is now. 
How old is Anna? 


| 

Answers to last week: No. 1.:— | 
There were 96 triangles. | 
No. 2: The children were two- | 


thirds of a set of triplets, (or if you | 
wish, one-half of quadruplets), hence 
no twins. —JupGe, Jr. 











for 

many 

effective years 
with the May issue a@ quarter 


THE FINEST MAGAZINE....FOR A DIME LESS 


For twenty-one years the publishers have sought to make 
this the finest publication in the movie field. Now — no labor, 
no expense will be spared to bring every month to the American 
reading public, Hollywood's latest and most unusual news.... 
to announce the progress of history-making productions .... to 
present graphic pictures of intriguing situations in the lives of 
actors and actresses engaged in this—America's greatest enter- 
tainment industry. 


“WHY WHITE WOMEN ARE UNSAFE 
IN HONOLULU” 


Here is a true picture of the tropic impulse which prompts the unusual 
history of this spirited and 
eventful island. This timely 
subject is discussed by Janet 
Gaynor, Richard Arlen, 
Jobyna Ralston, and . , 
Dorothy Mackaill, who has, 
perhaps, spent more of her 
life on this romantic island 





than ony other living motion 





picture star. 





UNSAFE IN HONOLULU 


A portfolio of sixteen rotogravure pages of motion picture 
stars in becoming poses offers an extravagant gallery for the film- 
loving public to devour. 


Get your numberscope: Clifford W. Cheasely, world famous nu- 
merologist, continues his regular series with the numberscope of the 
great Greta Garbo. You can get your numberscope by following the 
instructions in the May issue of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


MOTION PICTURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


ON SALE March 25th... . at all News Dealers 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 253 
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Automatic table 
legs open and cl 
one motion 




















GID -:- SIMPLE 


















BEAUTIFUL 






Sold At a partment Furniture Stoves 
LORRAINE METAL MFG. CO., 352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, M & 
Ihe Leg-O-Matic table and chairs 
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shown above were selected for use in 
the Lenz-Culbertson Contract Bridge 
Contest recently played. 
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\ Address P. 0. Box a - ena Md. 
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—relieved in ONE minute 
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by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


Dr schol 
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Fisher and New 
Center Buildings, 


i tohtol ae 


also 64 











automobile plants. 


Excellent Cuisine 





Luxurious rooms at $3.00 per day. 
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Submitted by Alfred Madden, Jr., Bre 


Order your copy now at $1.50 from 26, 
JUDGE PUBLISHING CO, 
18 E. 48th Street ee * York City | 29 
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) - is near the General 5 
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A courteous thoughtful staff 72. 
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. 23. Communistic for your belongings. 

Horizontal 26 Ho w your job seems these days. 
Afte k 27. 1 i't make lig of this. 
Irv pu 28 This S ceter tee ties nostrils. 
4 bar Fol 29 yngressional exha 
This 30. Whe you see one you step or 
What i 31 What a Jap does not call a Chinese. 
A tree-sitter fror haok 33. Caesar's bath tub 
Whe feel like swear 4. A collection of wrinkles. 
Any J Top pieces. 





Synony 


A native of Boston 





The foot-chifting tage 8. What Washington did (not the American League one), 
Roared (look it up in your big Webster). 41. She knew her Paris. 
The Cockney idea of locati 42. Folks who do this don’t deserve a divorce. 
Good—she’s got to be g« 45. What a centenarian does mostly 
This gets kicked around Wall Street: Wall Street 47. What Mrs. Elman’s boy does 
football. 49. This has a kiss you'll remember 
ypen spac 50. People we like. 
he eats in 51. This should make you reflect 
ke water 54. Proud young fathers who brag 
lection of locks and avs 5 Rows that start (and end in theatres. 
This is subject to change without notice 56. T hese are part of the Tilden racket. 
What you don’t do at a testimonial dinner. 57. There's a seaman attached to tl 
A groom with plenty of bridle 58. Half-price day in a department s store 
The great necke rT 60. The wire you hate to touch 
How the landlord feels of late 61. This is no place for a rabbi's sor 
What good little lawyers do 62. This does not choose to run on wet days. 
Where even the yokels yode 65. This little girl just happened to crash in here. 


What go-getters make tl 
Sparrows think they're boule 


Ina position to 





vards 
attract interest 
A humorist whose first name 
The questi yuth~ 
This stands many a blow 


Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
Chamber music at night 


What makes an Italian mare go. D 3 T S T N 

A fountain pen’s faux pas . N 4 § TILIA 

aA. NIE|S E M 

Court term (plural A N 

How Mrs. Gottgelt wants her groceries. E 2 M | B a = 
YIEIT 


means ““fight. 
ask Dad, he knows. 


ms of y« 


Vertical 


To handle with gloves 

T he coo-coo state 

When Dr. Seuss draws these they have high white collars. 
These brush up on their jobs 

A person with a permanent job 

A lemon with Irish sympathies 

Animal; habitat—cross-word puzzles 

Flat music. 

This never gets out in front 

What Alfonso swapped for a darby 
Favorite remark of a yes-man 

This doesn’t describe the father of triplets. 
What the captain did to the deck 

The boiling point. 


TIEIN| TL 


CIHIAI LIN 
H NIE 
Nil a 
NIEJE 





On beautiful 
limited to 50 campers, one counselor to every four girls. 


* 


BROWN LEDGE CAMP 


Mallett’s Bay, Vt. 


Lake Champlain, a complete camp for girls, 





equipment, saddle horses, scil and motor boats, aquaplanes. 


tennis courts, rifle range. 
tivity without rigid schedules. 


Dramatic and handcraft work. 


tiding, so entire cost may be accurately figured at start. 


Director—HARRY E. J. BROWN, M.A. 


enrollment 
Exceptional sports 
Golf links, 
Wholesome ac- 
All-inclusive fee, including daily horse-back 


Winter Address, 634 W. 147th Street, at Riverside Drive, New York City 


JUDGING THE BOOKS 


\ Jet, gosh dang your old Dod- 

der’s 
edition of the 
hasn’t just kicked out of its 
looked around critically, found every- 
thing 


dundrearies if the newest 
generation 


didie S, 


younger 


pretty mystifying and awful, 
and decided the best thing to do was 
to be brave. Not only this but it finds 
its elders, as exampled in the fast and 
Park Avenue set, a pretty wet 
crew, with the Scott Fitzgerald gener- 
hard 


wetter 


loose 


ation (now in its decrepitude ) 
at them to see which is the 
and twerpier. And quite incidentally, 
tho it has its own troubles and faint 
ness of heart, it finds itself about the 
only refreshing thing at the moment. 

Naturally, it’s all very dishearten- 
ing and enough to make us take snuff. 
Here we were, comfortable in the 
thought that Fitzgerald’s sad young 
men and damned beautiful women had 
just about cleaned up all the problems 
of youth and settled that matter at 
least, when along comes a brash young 
spokeswoman for the new juniors, 
sweeping everything away and begin- 
ning elder-baiting and all that again. 
It’s made us feel old of a sudden! 

Ah, well, all we can do is take it. 
After all, if this is age, we can al- 
ways remember we were young once, 


felt quite fresh and said and did quite 
a lot of wise things. Now we've evi- 
dently got hard in the arteries, some- 
what stupid in the remarks and not 
given to the brittle. We suppose 
that’s Life. And as for Miss Nancy 
Hale who brought the whole business 
up again in “The Good Die Young,” 
she’s going to be old some day her- 
self and how is she going to like it if 
some young squirt comes along and 
prods her under the stays! 


J' st the book like Miss 
“" Hale’s, full of naivete, the psychic 
wisdom of the young and a lot more, 
withallitsunevenness and many styles, 


same, a 


is infinitely better reading than some 
thing like “Thirteen Women” written 
by Tiffany Thayer. This Thayer has 
kicked up quite a lot of dust recently 
and we've frankly always been a lit- 
tle suspicious of him. Now with “Thir 
teen Women” he has completely un 
ranked himself. He writes dirt and 
sensationalism for dirt and sensation 
alism’s sake and his style is peculiarly 
dull. He’s an unimportant phoney. 
Howe received a tittle or more of 

publicity anent “Shrine of Fair 
Women” by Ann Pinchot and having 


S1 


put our ear outside the window and 
heard the 
‘8th 


wares, we 


authoress rushing up and 
Street extolling her own 
thought we'd better peep 
into a copy and have a look for our- 
self. Could it be she was right about 
her own work? We'd always heard 
authors were the worst judges imagin- 


down 


able of their own stuff. They usually 
consider it lousy—which it often is, 
but not always. 

We're awfully sorry now we both- 
ered. The book is mainly concerned 
with the modish goings-on in a smart 
Fifth Avenue dep’t store and the after 
working hour didoes of its staff of 
salesladies, customers and 
other finds in one’s 
comb around a joint like that. How- 
ever, a visit to a dep’t store has al- 
ways left us with washlady foot, or 
weary dog, and reading about the po!- 
itics of a great store left us approxi 


buvers, 
“‘modomes”” one 


mately the same, only more weary. 
Miss Pinchot has cut off more style 
than she can handle and that doesn’t 
take the ache out of things. Miss 
Pinchot is rumored to gone to 
work in a store to get the dope for 
her gentle little frenzy. So that’s 
who sold my aunt those neckties last 
Xmas! —Tep SHANE 
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Have you seen Judge—Recently? 







































































































































When Strangers Drop In ... 





“How’s chances of your making 





” 
room fora bridae game? 


Yor dont have to stand around pulling 


your thumb. 


You don't have to wring forth 


agonized inquiries: “How's things with you?” 


“Are the youngsters all well?” 


If you are one 


You know. ... 
of those intelligent adults who 


regards dullness as the supreme social crime, 
you will welcome Judge with open arms. 


Judge, entering your door regularly, makes 


you a better pe 


‘rson. Almost at once, you will 


find that your family looks upon you with a new 


and almost fool 


ish fondness. Whereas strangers 


who drop in casually will find you pleasant 


company—they 
friends. 
over. 


Ask | 


“Il come back, and bring their 


What’s more, they'll start asking you 
Judge makes friends . . . everywhere. 


Js to Drop In, Weekly! 





JUDGE 3- 
18 East 48th Stree 
New York, N. Y. 


A whole year 


of laughs for 





$f.00 


26-32 


t 


ADDRESS......... 





ENCLOSED FIND FIVE DOLLARS 




















CTHE ‘THEATRE 


(Continued from page 18) 


For perhaps three-quarters of an hour 
Sturges shows that he knows his peo- 
ple. But soon thereafter he proceeds 
to show that he knows not only Vina 
Delmar’s “Bad Girl” but the talking 
pictures even better and his play 
gradually descends to a paraphrase of 
the Delmar art work and to a hot flir 
tation with Hollywood. As a result, 
all that is left of his good beginning 
by the time ten o'clock comes around 
is Miss Hall’s persistently true per 
formance of a role that has gone to 
pieces on her, together with an occa 
sional comical line of dialogue. 

This man Sturges has moments of 
talent. It is something of a pity that 
he doesn’t take unto him a collabora 
tor who may preserve such valuabl 
moments and at the same time edit out 
of him his many more moments of 
shoddy. In addition to the Mlle. 
Hall, commendable performances are 
contributed to the present exhibition 
by the MM. Owen and Dumbrille. 


Nathan Recommends 


“There’s Always Juliet” (Empire)—John V 
Druten juggles the simple tale of the | 
man tor a maid nto a skilful and 
Beautifully played by tl! 

“Face the Music” (New Amsterdam)—A gay 
riginal and humorously manoeuvred vur 

“Mourning Becomes’ Electra” (Alvin) 
O'Neill’ latest You's en told s mu 

out it already that it is unnecessary to tak 


vr 


up more space 

“Of Thee I Sing” (Musi { 
of modern American musical shows. lreat 
yourself to a juicy g 

“The Animal Kingdom” (Broadhurst)—T! 
best of Philip Barry's comedy efforts, witl 
competent cast headed by the M. Howard (1 
t ¢ ) 


event 


one of the Howard Bre rs 
“The Cat and the Fiddle” (Globe)—Jeron 
cern’'s charming Singspiel 
“The Left Bank” (Little Elmer Rice’s acut 
comedy on the half-portion littérateurs w 
litt around the Montparnasse boozehouses 
“The Laugh Parade” (Imperial)--Ed Wynn i 
roll trim 
“The Moon in the Yellow River’ (Guild) 
See this issue 


d 


Nathan Recommends --With 


Reservations 
“Reunion in Vienna” (Beck)—A modest littl 
comedy on psychoanalysis luntfully performed 


by Mr. and Mrs. Lunt 

“Counsellor-at-Law” (Plymout! Period 
cally interesting operation on the character 

1 shyster lawyer risen to eminence 

“Blessed Event” (Longacre An occasionalls 
photographic Broadway slambang, crude but 
not without entertainment elements. 
“Cynara” (Shubert)—Here and there a scru 
tiny of sex nicely dramatized 


Notes on Other Exhibits 


“Marching By” 
cal comedy. 

“Whistling in the Dark” (Barrymore)—A 
comedy-melodramas go these days, it is su 
perior to most 

“Springtime For Henry” (Bijou)—It_ begi: 
like a dozen cocktails and then proceeds to g 
on the waterwagon 

“Trick For Trick” (Harris)—An essential! 
hollow mystery meller filled with some di 
verting parlor magic 

“The Good Fairy” (Miller)—Molnar takes 
snooze and the Mlle. Hayes has a tough tim« 
trying to wake him up 

“The Inside Story” (National)—10-20-30 mel 
drama calling itself $3 at the box-office. 

“The Devil Passes” (Selwyn)—Depressing uy 
lift stuff. 

“ Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire” (Playhouse) — Lau 
rette Taylor in a revival of this and a shorter 
Barrie play a 

“Hot-Cha” (Ziegfeld)—The new Ziegfeld show. 


Reviewed next week 


(446th St.)\—Outmoded musi 











PRAISE FROM THE 


CRITICS 
sce ae ssctssae n uncensored 


fit b | tor 


. revelation of 
In i modern youth 


One of the most itstanding LARRY was a student at lafayette College. This remarkable human 
mes ever written 1 1el png ; " 5 , 
ent. understand thei chil- document consists of his letters, diary and personal philosophy all 
' Harry Emerson Wilde written with no thought of publication and never revised, for he was 
—ihuadelphia Fuoli Ledyel 


killed suddenly. 


Not fiction, but the true diary and letters of a modern college student— 
so frank, unspoiled and revealing that after Larry's death his parents 
and friends were persuaded to share his thoughts with other boys and 
eirls and with all other parents. 


Narrow modernists may get Larry wrong because he did not smoke or 
drink and was active in the Y and the church. But Larry was no prig. 
He hit hard in football. He was a leader of men, brave, gay and 
tolerant. Ile put drunken classmates to bed and never preached at them. 
He laughed down an “anti-necking society.””. He punched cows and broke 


his own broncho, He lived gloriously and died with his boots on. 


Larry was such a boy as almost all mothers and fathers want their sons 
to be, and we believe his story to be a document that no parent—and no 
son or daughter—can afford to miss. 


<a youTtH- Every Mother and Father—Daughter and Son Should Read This Book 
NOW A NATIONAL “BEST-SELLER” 


I.\RRY was published last Christmas. Little was heard of it then in literary 





THOUGHT 


don’t miss it ! 


columns or in bookstores. There was no ballyhoo—very few reviews —only the most 
casual mention in various large newspapers. But LARRY began to sell: at first 
only a few copies a week, then a few hundred. Dr. Cadman and Dr. Poling praised 
1. A\RRY—over three thousand copies were sold that month. One evening Lowell 
Thomas mentioned LARRY on the radio; that same week The Literary Digest de- 
voted two pages to it. The publishers found they were out of stock. In the month 
of June LARRY appeared on the national Best-Seller list, and six thousand people 
bought a new “best-seller.””. Such has been the remarkable sales record of LARRY: 
a story so human and appealing that this “phenomenal book’’ (Retail Bookseller) is 
now in its 6th printing (45th to 55th thousand). 


| ~7 
LARRY: . | , | 
Ihe John Day Co., Dept. J, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York | 

Thoughts of Youth |; ¢, ; 
sentlemen: 

as 7 PONE CE TD. ones cecedcncess ee | 

| LARRY: Thoughts of Youth, price $1.50. 

with 15 | 

, 4 | re | 
illustrations : 

| NET th disse te a shined ens in t-sd w R ee an eee | 

= | 
PR ia tee kei 26a oarndint piemannG 

$1.50 | } 
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-ve switched to CAMELS 
because they’re FRESH” 


Oxc: a woman smoker has been intro- 
duced to Camels it’s a case of love at first 
light. The first cool, mild fragrant puff of 
smoke from this fresh cigarette is sufficient 
to win her to Camels’ ever-growing ranks 
of friends. 


Maybe it’s because her throat is more 
sensitive than a man’s that she’s so quick to 
grasp the difference between the mildness 
of this air-sealed cigarette and the stinging 
bite of parched or toasted tobaccos. 

Blended from choice Turkish and mild, 
sun-ripened Domestic tobaccos, Camels are 
made with just the right amount of natural 
moisture and kept that way until delivered 
to the smoker by the Camel Humidor Pack. 


These cigarettes are never parched or 
toasted. The Reynolds method of scientifi- 
cally applying heat guarantees against that. 


If you haven’t smoked Camels lately, per- 
haps you’ve been missing something. Why 
not switch over for just one day? After 
you've known their rare, throat-easy mild- 
ness, then leave them—if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“Are you Listenin’ ?"’ 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY'S 
COAST -TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 
Camel Quarter Hour 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Prince Albert Quarter Hour 
National Broadcasting Company Red Network 
See radio page of local newspaper for time 


move the moisture-proof 
wrapping from your 
package of Camels 
after you open it. The 
Camel Humidor Pack 
45 protection against 


upon to deliver fresh 
Camels every time 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


perfume and powder 
odors, dust and germs. 
In offices and bomes, 
even in the dry atmos- 
phere of artificial beat, 
the Camel Humidor 
Pack can be depended 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 





